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BUSINESS AND POLITICS AT CARTHAGE 

Carthage was the first well-organized commercial state.of which 
we know. It owed its existence to trade necessities; its policies 
were, from first to last, controlled almost exclusively by trade 
interests. Its commercial sphere, sharply defined, was inten- 
sively developed. Within that sphere it had a seldom contested 
monopoly and no enduring rival for almost five hundred years. 
Its genius for the exploitation of inferior races, seldom sur- 
passed, made it the architect of its own ruin. Since we know 
of it almost wholly through its rivals, its enemies or its destroy- 
ers, it has been natural to regard it chiefly as a factor in the 
making of the Roman Empire, but from economic or institu- 
tional points of view it is not amiss to consider politics in the 
western Mediterranean from^the^mid-eighth to the mid-second 
century before our era with Carthage in the forefront of the 
moving scene. 

Carthage began as one, probably not the first, of a string of 
African settlements evoked by the needs and opportunities of 
Phoenician trade with Tarshish (Gades, Cadiz). The circling 
current of the Mediterranean set eastward along this coast. The 
advantages alike for trade and defence of the site of Carthage 
and its harbor soon gave it leadership among its fellows. The 
natives of the region had, indeed, till centuries later, little of 
their own to tempt a merchant-adventurer. But there was 
precious merchandise to be had from the interior, and staple 
fish-food in inexhaustible abundance from the neighboring sea. 
Still, the resources of Africa were then so far inferior to those 
of Spain or even Sardinia that they can have weighed only inci- 
dentally in the Phoenician balance. 

A complete transformation of the situation, political and com- 
mercial, in the western Mediterranean began in the seventh and 
was completed in the sixth century. Greeks caused it, aided 
unwittingly by Assyrians. The eighth century settlements of 
Hellenes in Sicily and Magna Graecia had been so^extended in the 
seventh that after the founding of Acragas (Agrigentum) they 
needed only to capture Lilybaeum to complete their circuit of 
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Sicily. Hitherto, in the ^Egean and elsewhere, Phoenician 
traders had suffered themselves to be absorbed by the Greek 
settlers as resident aliens. As with some other trading peo- 
ples, ubi bona ibi patria might have been their device. But now 
Carthage saw, and was first of all Phoenician cities to see, that 
foreign domination in Sicily might prove — as in the outcome 
it did prove — fatal. She persuaded most of the other Phoe- 
nician cities of the West to see it also, and, if they would not 
see, she did not scruple to compel their aid. 

Self-defence demanded union. Their very livelihood was at 
stake and there was no other help. Nebuchadnazzar was besieg- 
ing Tyre in the very year that the Greeks were founding Acragas. 
Already one Ionian had got safe to Samos with freight from 
Tarshish rich enough to fire every adventurous heart, and Greeks 
from Massilia (Marseilles), having apparently absorbed the Phoe- 
nician traders there, had secured firm control of the overland route 
for tin and had stretched a line of trading-stations along the 
Mediterranean coast to beyond Saguntum. Samians, Rhodians, 
Phocaeans were diverting from Carthage her materials for manu- 
facture even while they were closing her access to the Eastern 
markets. Carthage, preparing for a counterstroke, bided her 
time. With Cyrus's conquest of the Greek cities in Asia her 
opportunity came. 

The first step in this offensive-defensive was the fortification 
of Ivica in 654. Phocaea replied by setting up a naval base at 
Aleria in Corsica in 652. Then, doubtless after due prompting, 
the three Phoenician settlements which still remained in western 
Sicily appealed formally to Carthage for protection, which was 
given so vigorously that for the moment the Greeks were excluded 
from that part of Sicily and from Sardinia as well. Then, in 
shrewd alliance with the Etruscans, they engaged the Phocaeans 
in the first recorded naval battle in the West at Aleria and forced 
their withdrawal to Massilia, where their descendants doubtless 
added vigor to the anti-Carthaginian policy of that city in 
after time. 

That alliance and that battle mark the beginning of the 
first consistently conceived and steadfastly pursued policy of 
segregration of commercial spheres. It implies the presence at 
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Carthage in the sixth century of a succession of purposeful, 
far-sighted statesmen of acute, though narrow vision. The 
ostensible purpose of the alliance was to defend Etruscan in- 
terests in Corsica. The ulterior aim of Carthage was to secure 
at that price a neighboring state's support for her own asser- 
tion of monopoly in Sardinia and the western Mediterranean. 
A similar understanding was reached with the Massilots, who 
were accorded a free hand to the West as far as Cape Nao, 
beyond the future site of Saguntum. The Carthaginians there- 
by secured the opportunity to consolidate, without outside 
intervention, their evidently somewhat shaken position in south- 
ern Spain. A treaty with Rome, probably made in 509, was 
conceived in the same spirit. 1 In return for a free hand in 
Italy and rights of a most favored nation in Carthaginian 
Sicily, the Romans agreed to keep their shipping to the east 
of Carthage and not to traffic in Libya or Sardinia except 
in the presence of a Carthaginian official whose approval carried 
a government endorsement of the contract. 

Similarly, to assure their trading-posts to the east the Car- 
thaginians agreed with the Greeks of Cyrene to regard the group 
of cairns known as the Altars of the Philaeni as a boundary to 
their trading-spheres. After the Spartan Dorieus had been 
foiled, about 510, in an attempt to settle near the river Cinyps, 
Carthaginian domination was as unchallenged in the Greater 
and Lesser Syrtes as in the West. Satisfactory agreements 
seem to have been reached also with the native Africans and 
with the Latin rivals of Rome, and so soon as Gelon had attained 
a dominant position in Sicily the Carthaginians tried to reach 
with him also a similar understanding. Their constant effort 
was by concessions elsewhere to get undisturbed possession of 
a defined sphere, to police that sphere thoroughly, and, by 
keeping out of the spheres they yielded to others, to help do 
away with the war of each against all that had, for many years, 
threatened to make trading unsafe in the western Mediter- 



1 What purports to present the text of the treaty in a Greek version is given 
by Polybius, III. 22 ; on its authenticity and date see Beloch, Der italienische 
Bund unter Roms Hegemonie, pp. 181 f. 
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ranean or the Tyrrhenean Sea, where Greeks, Romans and 
Carthaginians had long been rivals in piracy, and the Etruscans 
of all most feared. It speaks well for the sagacity and moder- 
ation of these early advocates of "gentlemen's agreements" that 
these understandings were in general faithfully observed by all 
concerned for nearly three centuries, the best proof that they 
wronged none seriously and made for the common good. To 
Carthage they gave the wealth which was the invitation to her 
destruction. From 500 to the first war with Rome, more than 
two hundred years, there is no mention of sea-robbery, state 
against 'state, in Carthaginian waters. Even private piracy 
was rare. 

Within the bounds thus drawn monopoly was relentlessly 
enforced. The circuit of their closed sea may be roughly drawn 
from Leptis on the African coast to Malta, Western Sicily, the 
northern point of Sardinia, the Balearic Isles (Ivica), Cape Nao, 
Cape St. Vincent ; then along the African Atlantic coast to Lixus, 
back to Tingis (Tangier) and thence along the north African 
coast to Leptis again. Within these waters foreign ships would 
be sunk at sight. Any Carthaginian merchant or captain might 
take the law into his own hands, assured of compensation for 
damages and of public thanks. 2 This condition lasted till in 
Greek memory the tracks were quite effaced which had once 
been familiar to Phocaean keels. But, though the Greek danger 
had passed forever, Sicily remained always a weak link in the 
girdle. Here the policy of delimitation and temporizing failed 
and there was constant drain on Carthaginian resources through 
the varying fortunes of war. The commercialized state never 
brought itself to a resolutely aggressive Sicilian policy till the 
situation outgrew even its powers, and first that island, then 
the empire itself, fell to Rome. The conflict had long been in- 
evitable. Its postponement had made the result inevitable also. 



2 Strabo (III. v. 11.) tells of a "Phoenician", presumably Carthaginian, 
captain who, on his way to the "tin islands", finding his course dogged by 
Roman ships, steered his own vessel into shoals that he might lure theirs to 
destruction and that none might learn whence came that precious ore. He 
was repaid from public funds and seems to have had a legal claim to the 
compensation. 
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Meantime, however, the Carthaginians, not content with in- 
tensive cultivation of their trade preserve, were making notable 
efforts to extend it by exploration. Hanno's voyage of discovery 
along the African coast nearly, it seems, to Cape Palmas is 
recorded in a Greek version of a Carthaginian temple record. 
His brother Himilco worked his way northward, through stormier 
seas, apparently as far as the Scilly Islands, although the report of 
his venture is belated, vague and indefinite. Both these ex- 
peditions date from the mid-fifth century. They were on a large 
scale and apparently under government auspices. It is curious 
to note that while indefinite rumors had reached Herodotus of 
things Hanno was the first to note, he knew nothing of either 
expedition, so well did the Carthaginians guard their own counsel. 
They were on all hands accounted the best skippers and oarsmen 
of their time. Their ships were used as models by the Romans 
and some of them gained distinction as blockade-runners. 3 A 
city-state which undertook such enterprises as those of Hanno 
and Himilco must have felt quite secure in its hegemony of the 
Phoenicians of the West. But these were not yet welded into an 
homogeneous empire. Other ancient cities, such as Utica, had 
a nominally coordinate authority and in local matters a restricted 
independence, though by 450 the direction of large affairs was 
controlled by the council of the dominant city. 

Government at Carthage, as Aristotle 4 describes it at the time 
of its still ascending prosperity, was of and for the wealthy, 
although with at least the nominal consent of the governed in 
the election of suffetes and generals. It was a timocracy, adapted 
to a community with no well-to-do middle class and no desire 
to develop one. Material interests were its exclusive guides. 
What law was to be to Rome, profit was to Carthage. Its 
legislation, except at intervals in later days, consistently sub- 
ordinated agriculture to commerce, much in the spirit of the 
English law-makers of the eighteenth century. Within its limi- 
tations the governing aristocracy showed itself moderate, but 
steadfast even to stubbornness. Wars it undertook reluctantly 
and for trade reasons only, more often in defence than for 

sPolybius, I. 46-49. * Aristotle: Politics, II. 11. 
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aggression, and with a most dispassionate calculation of probable 
profit and loss. So far as possible it would carry on hostilities 
with mercenaries, as a sort of gigantic commercial venture. The 
mass of the people would be left free to follow their normal 
vocations, dwelling "after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure". 5 

Carthaginian polity seems to have been a home product, de- 
vised by shrewd men to meet peculiar conditions. It did what 
was expected of it in extending commerce and helping Phoeni- 
cians at the expense of their subjects and their neighbors. The 
administration by men of wealth was unchallenged by the masses, 
probably because it was felt that trade monopoly, on which the 
welfare of each, as of all, depended, would be safest in the hands 
of a merchant aristocracy. The prosperity, to all intents the 
existence, of the state depended on the control of distant markets 
and mines. This in its turn depended on sea-power, and this on 
an intelligent financial administration, which no others were so 
likely to furnish as the merchant princes. To these the popu- 
lace would not grudge a prosperity in which they shared and 
they gave little encouragement to generals who, feeling their 
services inadequately rewarded, from time to time attempted 
revolution. By strict supervision of its membership and rigid 
exclusion of the unworthy, by diligent care for the dependent 
classes, by opening to efficient commoners large possibilities of 
wealth in the colonies, the timocracy maintained its sway un- 
shaken till the Roman wars, although since the close of the 
fifth century the rise of tbe Barca family showed a tendency 
toward monarchy based on demagogic appeals such as was to 
appear later at Rome. 6 

The commercial spirit of the Carthaginians had curious eth- 
ical reactions. Love of peace was a cancer in their state. It 
prevented undertakings of vital import, such as the conquest of 
Sicily, from being pushed to their legitimate ends. It led also 
to a distrust of a citizen soldiery and so hindered the develop- 
ment of a full devotion of the individual to the state. It tended 
to confirm religion as an affair of state, to make art imitative and 

5 Judges, XVIII, 7. "Polybius, II. 21, 8, and I. 13, 12. 
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to respect science only in so far as it promised tangible returns. 
From first to last the manufactures of the Carthaginian home- 
land were in general inferior to imported wares. Hence their 
goods were exportable only to protected markets or less cultivated 
lands. They were as averse to the contests of open trade as of 
the battlefield. They knew that they needed monopoly to hold 
trade. Carthage had always, to a large degree, the functions of 
a commercial clearing-house. Even its own manufacturers sent 
their wares out with false Greek trademarks on them. It was 
for good cause that "Punic faith" became a by-word with the 
Romans, whose faults lay in an opposite direction, and that 
Polybius pronounced their credit "worse than Roman". 7 

The revenues of the Carthaginian state came chiefly from 
port-dues. That there were grave abuses and some evasion is 
indicated by the importance attributed to the administrative re- 
forms introduced by Hannibal. Whether there was discrimina- 
tion between ports does not appear. Port-dues were certainly 
collected at Carthage, but Livy speaks of the Tripolitan cities 
as urbes vectigales. At Charax, on the Cyrenean boundary, the 
volume of smuggling seems to have been scandalous. Large 
revenue was also obtained from mines, either leased or in direct 
operation. Whether silver and tin were state monopolies is not 
clear. Special subsidies or tributes were exacted from depen- 
dent and protected cities, nominally, as with Athens in the 
Delian confederacy, in return for sea-police, for Carthage kept all 
naval forces under immediate control. The citizens paid direct 
taxes only in and for emergencies. 

The Carthaginian administrators, for all their industry and 
wealth, were not good public financiers. If in some respects 
they seem before their time, in others they were far behind it. 
Coins they did not mint until a little before 400 and then first 
in Sicily and by Athenian weights, as though to meet the de- 
mands of their foreign mercenaries in the island. At Carthage, 
until about 350, payments were made by weight, although money 
was already a recognized commodity for which bankers had de- 
vised a token substitute. At least, it was reported in Greece 

'Polybius, VI. 56, and compare XXXII. 13. 
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that at Carthage "anything is wrapped in a piece of leather 
about the size of a stater. What it is no one knows but the 
maker. When this is sealed they use it as money." 8 This was 
probably written toward the close of the fourth century. Car- 
thage had then been enjoying a long period of expanding trade, 
which had, it seems, outgrown the supply of bullion. Other 
West Phoenician cities preceded Carthage in coinage. It is 
significant that they employed at first Greeks to cut their dies. 
The inscriptions were in Greek letters and at times in that 
language also. 

State loans were well understood. In prosperous days Carthage 
had lent of her superfluity to Cyrene. In the straits of her 
first war with Rome she applied to Ptolemy of Egypt for a loan. 
He thought the security good but the loan impolitic. Much less 
justifiable means to supply or spare the state treasury are re- 
corded, apparently for emulation, in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Economics. It was told that when once money was lacking to 
pay mercenaries all the citizen creditors of foreigners were asked 
to furnish memoranda of the sums due. The foreign shipping 
in port was then seized and enough borrowed on it to pay the 
soldiery. Then an admiralty court was set up and convenient 
adjustments made. Such rough and ready finance seems a 
normal prelude to the rapid debasement of coinage after the first 
war with Rome. After the second, the coins offered for the first 
payment of indemnity were found to be twenty-five per cent, short 
in silver. 9 

The population of the city cannot well have been over 130,000, 
for there was not space for more, even if Appian is right about 
the six-story houses. Ancient estimates range up to the 700,000 
of Strabo (XVII. 3, 15) — an impossibility. Of the 130,000 per- 
haps 20,000 would be native menials. According to Kahrstedt's 
judicious estimate, 10 Utica might have held 25,000, Great Leptis 
20,000, Hadrumetum 15,000; and no other city of the Libyan 

8 Pseudo-Plato : Eryxias, 24. Compare yEschines : Dialogues, II. 24 ; Aris- 
tides: Orations, II. 145 ; and Lenormant: La Monnaie dans /' antiquite, 1. 220. 

9 Livy,XXXII. ii. 2. 

10 Kahrstedt, U. : Geschichte der Karthager von 218 bis 146, an exhaustive 
study to which there has been constant reference here. 
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coast, over 10,000 in the best days. In Phoenician Libya alto- 
gether there were possibly 220,000 Phoenicians; in the islands 
perhaps 40,000 more, with 10,000 along the northwest African 
coast, and from 25,000 to 40,000 on the Atlantic. Among these 
335,000 Phoenicians there will have dwelt perhaps fifty or sixty 
thousand natives; in Libya there may have been 650,000 of them. 
In civilizing these, outside the cities, very little had been at- 
tempted and still less accomplished, even in the neighborhood 
of the capital. There is not a trace of settlement or influence on 
the main-travelled road from Carthage to Hadrumetum. Near 
Utica it is much the same. Punic artisans or traders seem not 
to have entered Numidia till they were summoned by the en- 
lightened native prince Masinissa. Roman officers and engineers 
were first to realize the economic possibilities of that region. 
Under direct Carthaginian rule the natives had been exploited 
and neglected. They were oppressed and dissatisfied. They 
rebelled when they dared. In prosperous times they would 
furnish mercenaries, but no support in evil days. From pastoral 
and mountain districts the masters asked only tribute and re- 
cruits. The clans might quarrel among themselves at will. In 
the grain regions order was maintained, for that was to the in- 
terest of the absentee landlords. This was not a policy on which 
to build an empire that would withstand a well-organized and 
determined attack. 

The pillars of the Carthaginian state were its colonies. These 
posts offer a compendious and doubly classical illustration of 
the "colonial system". Originating in trading-settlements and 
factories, they were held, even after they had become cities with 
dependent territories, in a rigid subordination for exploitation. 
The plan was to make Carthage the radiating point of trade, 
the colonized cities its reservoirs and distributing points. At 
Carthage, besides an interior naval basin, the outlines of artificial 
docks in a commercial harbor measuring 1,800 by 1,000 feet can 
still be traced. Traffic soon outgrew this and a much larger 
outer harbor gave scope for extensive warehouses to which 
temporary breaches in the walls afforded convenient access. So 
long as Carthage controlled the sea these needed no defence. 
When that power passed they had none. Hasdrubal fired them 
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to delay the Roman attack. Foreign traders, except for the 
enforced and reluctant exception of Sicily, were allowed in 
Carthage only, so that outsiders, so far as possible, might be 
kept ignorant alike of the costs of production and of the sources 
of supply. From a treaty made with Rome in 306 it would seem 
that even with one another colonies might trade only under 
sharp restrictions. 

South Spain from Cape Nao to Cape St. Vincent had by 500 
become a seaboard colony, with the Balearic Islands for its out- 
post and bulwark against Massilia, although these islands never 
came under full Carthaginian domination, as did the Pityusae. 
Gades was the central station for import and export. Hither 
ships brought from the north Atlantic tin and amber ; from the 
south the gold which natives had carried to Cerne from the 
Niger, Senegal and the western Sudan to barter for trinkets, 
ornaments and toilet wares. Gradually, control was extended over 
the not too distant silver mines of Spain. That the Carthaginians 
were masters of the whole coast is assumed and conceded in the 
treaty made with Rome in 349-8. With this status Carthage 
remained content until the loss of Sardinia, as a result of the 
first war with Rome, led to encroachments on Massilia's sphere 
north of Cape Nao, from which the Carthaginians had kept 
aloof for nearly three centuries. The change of policy was 
radical and momentous. 

Until the settlements made in pursuit of this new policy by 
Hamilcar between 239 and 229, Gades, Malacca, Saxetanum and 
Abdera were the only cities of any size in Carthaginian Spain. 
Even after the Barca conquests they ruled only a strip some 125 
miles wide along the coast. Carthago Nova (Carthagena), the 
new capital, will hardly have had over 10,000 Punic inhabitants. 
In all Spain, Kahrstedt thinks, there may have been by 218 about 
40,000 among 2,000,000 natives. But the vigor of the Barca 
administration, with the great native capabilities it revealed, 
aroused the jealous dread of the Greeks of Massilia and its de- 
pendent Rhode and Emporia?. 

Now, in manufactures of the better class Carthage could not 
compete on equal terms in Spain. Its only recourse was in 
extension and exclusion. The governing class chose that the 
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natives should pay a high price for inferior Carthaginian wares 
rather than buy better for less from Greeks. How the people 
in Spain of every race felt about this is made quite clear by the 
ready submission of all to Scipio after his defeat of Hasdrubal 
in 210, and perhaps even more clear by the fact that this sub- 
mission seemed so natural to the ancient chroniclers that of its 
details they record nothing. Even in Gades a strong party put 
trade connections with the rest of Spain above any claims of tra- 
ditional loyalty, and transferred their allegiance from Carthage 
to Rome as soon as they dared. It was inability to hold the 
Spanish market under any other conditions than enforced mo- 
nopoly which led Carthage to take a course in which Rome found 
the occasion she desired for the second Punic war. Thus Spain, 
which had first called the African settlements into being and 
had been the mainstay of their prosperity, the chief recruiting 
ground of their soldiery and marine, was also the cause of their 
ruin. 

Sardinia, still as it is said to have been in Egyptian days, 11 a 
good recruiting-ground for mercenaries, furnished also ores, 
wool, mules and some grain in exchange for wine and female 
slaves. The market must have been counted important, for it 
figures by name in the Roman treaty of 349-8. In return for 
Carthaginian cooperation in restraining piracy and privateering 
in the Tyrrhenean Sea, Rome agreed to keep her ships, except 
under stress of weather, from the island. The Carthaginians 
did not abuse their monopoly here, for Sardinia passed under 
Roman control in a flourishing condition. 12 Corsica shared its 
fate, a wild island, poor in minerals or tillage, but valued for 
timber and harborage, for slaves, honey and wax. It had been 
first Phocaean, then Etruscan, then Carthaginian. After the 
Roman war with the Samnites it became neutral ground and was 
so accounted in a trade treaty of 306. But it soon passed into 
control of the dominant sea power. Rome took it in 259. 



11 The "Shardina" named among islanders tributary to the Pharaohs of 
the mid-fourteenth century, commonly reputed Sardinians, seem to have 
been rather men of Sardis. See Hall: Ancient History of the Near East, 
p. 220, London, 1913. 

18 Polybius, III. 24, and 1. 84. 
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Sicily, by the instability and still more by the opportunism 
of Carthaginian policy, became the battleground on which the 
power and commercial prestige of Carthage were to be challenged 
with ultimate success. The island was of commercial value 
primarily for foods. Grain, wine, olive oil, cattle, sheep, cheese, 
tunny-fish and salt were leading exports; horses, tallow, ship- 
timber, asphalt, dyeing earths and precious stones are also 
mentioned. Textiles and pottery seem to have been sent out 
only from Syracuse and Acragas. Of the dependent islands 
Lipara was the chief source of alum, essential to the dyeing 
industry, in which Carthaginians were hereditary adepts; Malta, 
although it produced better pottery than Carthage and later 
became noted for textiles, was valued chiefly, then as since, for 
its harbor. 

The West Phoenicians, after a defeat by the Greeks at Himera 
in 480, had in general for some seventy years maintained peaceful 
relations with their fellow-exploiters of the native Sicilians. 
But here, as in Spain, the rise of Barca ambitions brought 
aggressions, extension of territory and the organization of a 
province. From 409 to 265 there was nearly constant war, with 
Syracuse almost always the occasion. Four times the Cartha- 
ginians mastered all the island, except that city. They were in 
turn almost wholly driven from it by Dionysius I, Agathocles 
and Pyrrhus. Dionysius in 398 had organized the first 
"Sicilian Vespers". Long resident Punic traders in Greek Si- 
cilian cities were brutally massacred. A five-years war followed, 
during all of which Greek traders in Carthage were unmolested. 
Their business was thought worth more than their blood. At 
the peace shrines for the veneration of Demeter and Kore were 
set up in Carthage at public cost and provision made for priests 
from both races. Apollo, too, had a temple there. Evidently, 
when the door was open at all to foreign traders it was not 
kept ajar. 

The Syracusans were less placable. Agathocles, matching 
Dionysius in racial antagonism, carried the war into Africa and 
from 310 to 308 seemed to threaten the very existence of Carthage. 
Yet when, at great cost, its leaders had averted a danger they 
had done little to forestall, again they shrank from a supreme 
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effort and were content with a truly compromising peace. 
Characteristically war-weary, the pacificist traders negotiated in 
the same year, 306, a treaty with Rome by which they were to 
keep hands off in Italy, Rome in Sicily. But while Rome was 
using this lull before the inevitable conflict for the steady extension 
and strengthening of her power, Carthage for seventeen years 
made not one attempt to turn the situation to account. The 
strangest of pacificist fatuities was, however, reserved for 278. 
Pyrrhus, thwarted in Italy, had turned on Sicily. Carthaginian 
leaders at this cardinal moment were short-sighted enough to 
ally themselves with Rome, their ineluctable rival, against that 
rival's only other effective enemy. Then, after they had thwarted 
Pyrrhus at Lilybaeum and he had turned once more to Italy, 
they relapsed into their old place, as though dreading the re- 
sponsibilities of conquest, incapable of seeing, what Pyrrhus 
well knew, that they invited destruction by standing still. 

Foreign trade was for Carthage perhaps less extensive but 
culturally more important than the domestic. No other people 
ever introduced such varied wares into the commerce of the 
world. From the storehouses of Carthage were distributed to 
all Mediterranean ports and beyond them, all the metals of 
commerce, salt, alum, precious stones, amber, ivory, grain, dates, 
fruits, vegetables, spices, wines, textiles, wool, pottery, hides, 
harness, horses, ostrich feathers, ornaments, perfumes, salves 
and slaves, both negro and white, evidently in large numbers. 
Among imports there is specific mention of all the usual metals, 
ivory, hides, wax, silphium, grain, oil, wine, dates, fruits, honey, 
mules and slaves. Raw materials came usually from the colonies. 
The great profits of foreign trade were derived from the manu- 
facture of these, especially the metals, into articles adapted to 
barter, south and west. 

With her nomad neighbors Carthage followed for centuries a 
policy of conciliation without civilization. Subventions were 
paid to some tribes, tribute in return for protection was exacted 
from others. All furnished mercenaries. For Carthage their 
primary importance was that they controlled access to the Sudan 
and could keep the Cyreneans away from it if it were made 
worth their while. Leptis, Oea and Sabrata, the three cities 
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which gave its name to Tripoli, had been founded in early days 
at the termini of the best caravan routes across the Sahara, 
which had its own wealth of dates and salt, for the gold, ivory 
and slaves of Equatorial Africa. Man-hunting was conducted 
there by the Carthaginians as a business and on a large scale, 
"with four-horse chariots". It would have been from one of 
the Tripolitan cities that the five "bold youths, sons of powerful 
men", of whom Herodotus 13 tells, started on the quest which 
apparently led them to Lake Chad. On the way they could 
have observed the use of salt as fertilizer and an advanced culture 
of the date-palm, matters which such writers as Mago were 
later to turn to practical account. It is to be noted that these 
capitalist explorers went as representatives of their class, "chosen 
by lot", not as agents. For in the Sudan trade, as elsewhere, 
the Carthaginians tried always to eliminate so far as practicable 
the middleman and his profit. Foreign trade and especially 
foreign barter were usually managed by men trading on their 
own account. Plautus in his Poenulus (Act V., Sc. 2) shows 
a relation between the trading adventurer and the merchant 
prince at Carthage very like what we know of the "com- 
menda" in Hammurabi's Babylon. The wholesaler might pos- 
sibly be a jobber, never apparently a retail trader or regular 
merchant. 

With Cyrene trade was apparently brisk and normally placid. 
With Egypt a close connection was maintained by land and sea 
for centuries, until, with the founding of Alexandria and the 
development of the vast mercantile system of the Ptolemies, 
Carthage found at last a rival of equal commercial determination 
and greater concentration of resources. The rise of Alexandria 
was doubly portentous, for it came at a juncture when the shrewder 
were beginning to suspect that the imposing structure of Car- 
thaginian empire, like the image of Nebuchadnezzar's vision, 
with head of fine gold and thighs of brass, had feet part clay. 

Ties of common religion as well as of political and commercial 
sympathy bound Carthage to the old homeland, but she admitted 
no subordination to Tyre after the eighth century and no sub- 

11 Herodotus, II. 32 ; IV. 183-185. 
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mission to the Persian conquerors of the motherland, however 
flatterers at Susa might interpret embassies of conciliation in 
the interest of trade. Tyre was made a partner, probably silent, 
in the Roman treaty of 306, and was ready to brave the anger 
of triumphant Rome to honor the fugitive Hannibal. With the 
Greeks of the /Egean and its coasts there are indications of 
more trade than was invited by official gestures of mutual ex- 
clusion. Carthaginian efforts to gain a foothold in Southern Italy 
were persistent, and apparently in some measure successful, 
for it will have been to secure their connections in Campania 
that ambassadors came from Carthage to Rome in 343. There 
is record of attacks on Rhegium and Tarentum and of Punic 
ships wrecked on the Bruttian coast or cruising in the Ionian 
Sea. But in this quarter Carthage had little to seek and much 
to fear, although no expression is now discernible of the anxiety 
with which its leaders must have viewed the steady narrowing 
of the bounds which the treaty of 509 had opened to the trade 
of their merchants with Latium, and the expansion of Roman 
power. 

Narrowly selfish and in fact short-sighted as was the commer- 
cial policy which made Carthage the only fortified port and con- 
centrated the whole power of the navy on the protection of the 
metropolis and its communications, there seems to have been a 
real attachment to the union in other cities and among men of 
property generally. Proletarian outbreaks, such as once at- 
tended a coup d'etat of mercenaries at Utica, were rare. An ar- 
tisan had abundant chance for a living, a trader something more. 
In the hinterland the case was quite different. From 450 onward 
urban capitalists applied much of the great profits of their trade 
to the exploitation by slave labor of huge estates, the spoils of 
Libyan conquest, a bad example afterward followed with like 
evils of absentee landlordism and land exhaustion by the pluto- 
crats of Rome. Nemesis came in the revolt of the native Liby- 
ans at the close of the first war with Rome (241-237). Some at 
least had appreciated the danger long before. A decree of 367 
provided that a fixed proportion of farm-laborers should be free 
men. This, too, was copied at Rome, where the books of the 
Carthaginian Mago were the avowed basis of the current treatises 
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on agriculture and his countrymen long enjoyed the repute of 
master pioneers in large-scale farming." 

Fruit- and grain-growing became, toward the last, the chief 
source of income of the ruling class at Carthage. This is of 
cardinal import in the political situation from 203 to the last 
war with Rome. It was a main cause of the neglect of sea- 
power, to which shrewd ancient observers attributed the empire's 
fall. Portentous signs of naval weakness might have been seen 
in the impunity with which robber-states were suffered to nest 
at Messina and at Rhegium. Yet more portentous was the ap- 
pointment by Rome in 267 of four naval quaestors. When Car- 
thage was at last roused in 264 to attempt a policing of the 
Straits the good end was sought with the treachery characteris- 
tic of timid counsels. The pirates of Messina and the political 
fishers in their troubled waters appealed, as an ingenuous and 
oppressed minority, to Rome. That state was at last ready to 
challenge the monopoly of Carthage in the western Mediter- 
ranean and to claim for Rome a full place in the commercial sun. 
So came the first Punic War (264-241). 

Pyrrhus had foreseen that Sicily would be the battleground, 
and the Carthaginians would gladly have kept it so. They 
thought citizen levies would weary of foreign service before the 
supply of mercenaries they were prepared to hire would run low. 
They miscalculated the power of money in war. The Romans 
were disciplined to sacrifice as they were not. Their commerce 
suffered acutely from privateers. The looting of Hippo harbor 
seems to have appealed to contemporary imagination much as 
Drake's singeing of the Spanish king's beard at Cadiz. The six 
years from 249 to 243, years of slackness, irresolution and watch- 
ful waiting to be attacked, cost Carthage in the end Sicily, its 
adjacent islands, and Sardinia, with indemnities equivalent to 
$5,000,000 weight in silver. 

Hamilcar Barca, seeking with the support of the traders and 
artisans to retrieve the fortunes of the state, undertook to create 
a real colonial empire in Spain. The Barcidae believed that Rome 
could be best resisted by a territorial expansion akin to the Ital- 



*Appian : Civil Wars, I. 7-10. 
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ian. The oligarchs might have opposed to this a policy of naval 
expansion, but their interests were now largely in the Cartha- 
ginian hinterland. Besides, they may well have thought the 
resources of the Carthaginian state unequal to a vigorous prose- 
cution of both naval and colonial development. What neither 
merchants nor landlords saw was that no Afro-Spanish realm 
could ever attain the homogeneous strength of the Italian em- 
pire, the more as African nomads outside Carthaginian control 
were already coalescing into groups capable of efficient military 
action, should they chance to discover some Masinissa. 

The Carthage of the Barcas was already a sinking state, where 
each demagogue had and expected his price. The decline in 
civil virtue was attended by a corresponding decline in art, in- 
dustry, and religion. Greek models were more and more imi- 
tated, Greek artists preferred; in technic there was arrest or 
decline; there is a noticeable cheapening in the objects interred 
with the dead. The navy had proved unequal to its task. Since 
Agathocles' day the merchant-princes had not been keeping up 
with the commercial times: their superiority was no longer un- 
contested anywhere. But the struggle of the Barcas with des- 
tiny was superb, however vain. In sixteen years (237-221) they 
made Spain a self-sufficient military province, rich in treasure 
and in men. Jealousy of this progress induced Rome at the 
instance of Massilia to impose a barrier to the commercial 
expansion of Carthage. It had now become necessary to Rome 
to precipitate a war, before the Barcas should have consolidated 
their new power. 

The antagonists in the Second Punic War were yet less evenly 
matched than in the First. Carthage was still financially much 
stronger than Rome, but relatively weaker in men and much 
weaker in solidarity of public service. Not more than 16,000 Phoe- 
nician youths came to military age annually ; the revenues would 
hardly have sufficed for more than 60,000 mercenaries in army and 
navy together. If war's wastage in both was over 16,000 a year, 
as was almost inevitable, Carthage was bleeding to death. 15 But 
it is in public spirit that the contrast is most significant. The 

15 The figures are based on very careful estimates by Kahrstedt, pp. 137 f. 
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classes and masses at Carthage were both led by short-sighted 
selfish interests in their attitude toward the war, as the)' had been 
toward the Spanish policy of the Barcas. The aristocrats were 
drawing their revenues chiefly from African estates. Spain did not 
greatly interest them; neither did the fleet. Their insistent de- 
mand on the generals was for the protection of their farming in- 
terests in Libya. About the war they were sceptical. The 
possible capture of Saguntum seemed hardly worth the risk of 
consequent trouble with Rome. The urban artisans and traders, 
on the other hand, naturally favored colonial expansion, for that 
promised enlarged protected markets. Moreover, Spain, whose 
people were culturally well advanced, offered richer promise to 
trade than Libya with its great estates and nomads. As for the 
possible war with Rome, they themselves did not expect to serve 
and thought that others, in any event, would have to pay the bills. 
But in the navy they were no more interested than were the 
nobles. It is significant that most of the ships used by the 
Carthaginians in the coming war were built, equipped and 
manned in Spain. Even some of the officers were Iberian sub- 
jects, a portentous sign of altered times. 

Both landlords and traders were deceived in the outcome. A 
military nation in the ascendant outlasted and overcame a mer- 
cantile people who had outlived its power of expansion and trusted 
to the exploitation of lesser races alike for its wealth and its 
protection. The blindness of self-seeking partisanship has sel- 
dom found more glaring exhibition than in the truce of 203 and 
in the breaking of it. The Barcas, the intransigent radicals, the 
artisans, the shipping-men wanted to continue the war. The 
landlords wanted peace at any price which other people could be 
made to pay. The peace Rome offered was at the expense of 
the mercantile class. It did not gravely affect the land-owners. 
Their possessions were not imperilled by a surrender of the fleet, 
but they were endangered by a continuation of the war in the 
Libyan hinterland. They expected to escape in the main the 
levies for the war indemnity. Their properties were for the 
most part not administered under money economy and so were 
not readily accessible to a tax-collector, while the subject Lib- 
yans were already taxed to the limit. The new burdens, they 
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reasoned, would therefore fall chiefly on the merchants, whom 
the landlords were willing to sacrifice for their own protection. 
The merchants thought they had nothing to lose and possibly 
something to gain by breaking the truce. If the landlords suf- 
fered, the proletarians of the city, its artisans and traders, could 
bear this with equanimity. The situation was like that at Ath- 
ens in 404. No group had any sound reason for further fighting. 
Defeat and the loss of Spain were inevitable; probably a rebel- 
lion of the African serfs was inevitable also; but the intrigues 
of the city pacificists with the Roman commander added dis- 
grace to the humiliation of the peace. 

The resources of Carthage were completely exhausted after 
Zama. The trouble was not that men or money had been spared, 
but that, in true mercantile spirit, they had been employed to 
protect trade interests in Sicily and to recover them in Sar- 
dinia, not to destroy the power that threatened both in Italy, 
where alone a decisive victory could be won and where not to 
win it meant ultimate defeat, whatever successes were gained 
elsewhere. The mercantile temperament, which had so often 
robbed Carthage of the fruits of victory that were well within 
its grasp, made at last even supreme sacrifice vain. 

Peace cost Carthage much of Africa, her navy, a heavy annual 
tribute and her political importance, but taught her people no 
political wisdom. Thrift and industry made the city once more 
a great commercial exchange, wealthy and populous, envied and 
defenceless, in the judgment of Polybius "richest of all cities". 
But the old class dissensions and jealousies continued to aggravate 
a political situation possibly already past cure. The landlords 
were disposed to concentrate the forces of the state on the 
development of contiguous territory. The shipping-folk and 
artisans counted this a betrayal of their interests and hopes. 
Their leader Hannibal attempted in 195 by a coupd' etat to trans- 
fer the basis of political power from the landlords to the urban 
masses. What prospect there might have been of reviving or 
extending trade which had depended on a monopoly now destroyed 
does not appear, for the aristocrats, in their fright preferring 
personal security to national independence, invoked the support 
of Rome. But if Hannibal was forced to flee his partisans 
35 
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remained, and from that time the landlord aristocracy existed 
only on sufferance and at cost of repeated and wanton humiliations. 
In bowing to these, rather than accept trie invitation of Hannibal 
to cooperate with Antiochus, the senate at Carthage proclaimed 
itself a mere servile appanage of that at Rome. Then, to borrow 
Thucydides' bitter phrase, their ruin alone could have saved the 
Carthaginian cities from ruin. 

Masinissa, meantime, was changing the Numidians "from 
nomads to cultivators and to a political people". 16 His encroach- 
ments on Carthaginian territory were constant and some Car- 
thaginians at least saw in alliance with the aggressor the last 
desperate hope of their humiliated state. There were advocates 
in all parties of a union under that vigorous monarch. It 
promised greater security to the landlords and to the traders a 
market among peoples of lower culture, the only kind that under 
free-trade conditions they could hope to control. The crown of 
Masinissa's ambition would have been to make Carthage his 
capital, and he could have done it, by force if not by favor, if 
Rome had ever been willing to let political fruit ripen outside 
its own orchards. In weakening Carthage Masinissa had served 
Rome's designs; she had no intention of letting him serve 
his own. It did not suit her purposes at that time to have an 
African province. With Carthage Masinissa's state might have 
been inconveniently strong. If not two weak rivals let there be 
one weak state and a wreck. Rome here was only showing the 
same ruthless egoism that she had shown to Macedon, to the 
^Etolian League, to the Achaean League, to the Seleucid princes, 
to the Ptolemies, and was even then showing to Pergamum and 
to Corinth. The work of destruction proved rather harder and 
longer than was expected, but it was thorough. Between 150 
and 145 about one in three of the population perished. That 
loss can hardly have been made good for a century. The re- 
placement of wealth wantonly destroyed — the city, warehouses, 
dockage, harbor works — must have taken longer yet. The site 
of Carthage beckoned to commerce, but the Romans seem for 
generations to have felt that a curse would rest on their work 

16 Strabo, XVII.3, 15. 
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there. Augustus at last realized here the designs of Gaius 
Gracchus and Julius Caesar, but the Roman city, though perhaps 
second alone to Alexandria in commerce, continued in no way 
the traditions of the Phoenician. 

The Carthaginian state had the defects of its virtues. Could 
government "have resolved itself into mere business", in Momm- 
sen's phrase, no people would have solved the problem better 
for themselves — however inadequately or ill for their subjects 
and selfishly for those on lower planes of culture — than did the 
Carthaginians. As carriers of goods they wrought marvels. As 
carriers of ideas and civilization, if it cannot be said that they 
failed it is only because they made no attempt to succeed. 
Their state encouraged officially neither art nor letters. No 
community has ever shown itself so narrowly self-centred. To 
the Romans' supreme expression in the ancient world of rock- 
ribbed solidarity in group-consciousness, the Carthaginians 
could oppose only a power founded on profits and profiteering, 
a disintegrating sand. That the sand was gold could not change, 
it served only to emphasize, the inevitable outcome. 

Benjamin W. Wells. 
New York. 



